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Cornut’s Canadensium Plantarum Historia (tab. 131), 1635. 
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STUDIES IN THE CAPPARIDACEAE I. 


POLANISIA DODECANDRA (L.) DC., THE Correct NAME 
FOR POLANISIA GRAVEOLENS RAFINESQUE 


Hvueu H. Iuris 


AmoneG the large number of poorly known binomials that 
had to be considered in working out the synonymy of the New 
World species of Cleome (Iltis, 1952) was the Linnaean Cleome 
dodecandra described in the first edition of the Species Plantarum 
(1753). Trying to discover to what plant this binomial applied 
was both intriguing and difficult. Since modern nomenclature 
started with the Species Plantarum it appeared very likely that 
I was dealing with a valid name of some member of the Cleom- 
oideae. On the other hand, perusal of various floras and ref- 
erence works did not help much in this matter and only increased 
the difficulty, since the name had rarely appeared in the literature, 
and when used, it was applied to plants from as widely separated 
localities as Madagascar (Durand and Schinz, 1897), North 
America (often as C. dodecandra Michx. not L.), Jamaica, Ceylon, 
and India, the last three cited by Linnaeus in the original descrip- 
tion. Such a distribution is of course open to suspicion. The 
name does not appear in any contemporary floristic work, such 
as Fernald’s 8th edition of Gray’s Manual (1950) or Gleason’s 
New Illustrated Flora (1952). 

What, then, is Cleome dodecandra L.? 

The original description in the Species Plantarum of 1753 
consists solely of three polynomials from earlier works and reads 
as follows (p. 672): 
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dodecandra. 5. Cieome floribus dodecandris, foliis ternatis. Fl. zeyl. 242.* 
Sinapistrum triphyllum pumilum glabrum, flosculo purpureo, 
siliqua membranacea. Burm. zeyl. 216. t. 100. f. I 
Sinapistrum indicum triphyllum, flore carneo, non spinosum. 
Sloan. jam. 80. hist. I. p. 194. t. 124. f. I. 
Habitat in Indiiis. © 

The first of these polynomials refers to Linnaeus’ Flora Zey- 
lanica of 1747 and will be discussed presently. The second is 
difficult to identify with certainty, but Burman’s description 
and illustration might well apply to a young Cleome rutidosperma 
DC. (C. ciliata Schum. & Thonn.) or to C. Burmanu W. & A., 
both species of the paleotropics. The last polynomial very 
clearly represents Cleome serrata Jacq., common in the neo- 
tropics. Both De Candolle (1824) and Eichler (1865) came 
to the same conclusion. 

The citation in the Flora Zeylanica consists of two parts: 
1.) two polynomials, one of Boerhave, which is unidentifiable, 
and that of Burman discussed above; 2.) a description, which 
is given here in full (p. 109): 


Descr. Caulis herbaceus, longitudine priorum. Folia ternata, foliolis lanceo- 
lato-ovatis. Florwm corolla alba, pistillum rubrum; petala emarginata: 
stamina octo: glandula ad basin germinis a latere superiore. Capsula 
crassa, hispida. 

There can be no question that this brief though unmistakable 
analysis refers to a North American entity which, since the early 
part of the 19th century, has been commonly called Polanisia 
graveolens Raf., a member of a small genus restricted to the New 
World and closely related to the Old World species of Cleome. 
This assertion is based on the fact that 1.) emarginate petals 
occur within the whole of the Cleomozdeae only in the species of 
Polanisia sensu stricto; 2.) a large, unilateral gland at the adaxial 
base of the ovary, pointing upward in the open flower, is char- 
acteristic of Polanisia; and 3.) the number of stamens (i.e. more 
than 6) is characteristic of relatively few species of Cleome but 
is the usual condition in Polanisia. All other characters, such 
as flower-color, leaflet-shape, etc. agree well with Polanisia 
graveolens Raf. 

There is, fortunately, a specimen in the Linnaean Herbarium, 
850.12 of Savage’s (1945) Catalogue, which fits this analysis, 
as far as can be ascertained from a rather foggy photograph.! 


1 Loaned to me through the courtesy of the Arnold Arboretum. 
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There are two names connected with this sheet, both written 
by Linnaeus: one, attached to the stem of the plant and clearly 
the older of the two, reads “HU 12-andr”’ (Horto Upsalensi 
dodecandra), while the other, written at the bottom of the sheet, 
reads “‘viscosa 5’’ with a question mark added by J. E. Smith. 
We can safely assume that this specimen represents one of the 
plants grown at Upsala? by Linnaeus and used by him in his 
description, and must therefore be considered the type of Cleome 
dodecandra L. The legend at the bottom of this sheet also 
sheds some light on this matter. Linnaeus, apparently in a 
lapse of memory, wrote ‘‘viscosa”’ instead of “dodecandra,”’ 
which is quite incorrect, but placed the right number after it, 
namely the number 5, which refers to the fifth species of Cleome 
in the Species Plantarum, ed. 1., which is C. dodecandra! This 
interpretation of ‘‘viscosa 5” differs from that of Savage (1945) 
who believes the 5 to refer to “Syst. 12 & Sp. 2” (Systema vegeta- 
biliwm ed. 12 and Species Plantarum ed. 2 ??). To add to the 
confusion, Linnaeus labelled another sheet (850.14) ‘““dodecandra”’ 
(with a ? added by J. E. Smith), even though it is clearly one 
of the four sneets of Cleome viscosa L. (though not the type) 
in the Linnaean Herbarium. 

It is significant that all the old collections of this species in the 
Bernhardi Herbarium of the Missouri Botanical Garden, and 
the Vahl and Rottboll Herbaria of the Botanical Museum of 
Copenhagen are labelled ‘“‘C. dodecandra.”’ It is also of interest 
that this species occurs commonly in the Northeastern United 
States and adjoining Canada, a region which was fairly well- 
known botanically during Linnaeus’ day, and from where he 
must have indirectly received the seeds, even though he thought 
the plant a native of ‘India’’! 

In tracing the fate of Cleome dodecandra, we find that the 
astute Michaux, in his Flora Boreali-A mericana (1803), recognized 
its true identity and equated it with the plants he found growing 
in America. Many other authors (Pursh, Nuttall, Barton, 
Bigelow) followed Michaux’s interpretation in the twenty years 
that followed. 


2 Svenson (1945) points out that the Flora Zeylanica was based on herbarium speci- 
mens. Here we have apparently one exception, for this plant was reputedly culti- 
vated at Upsala, where Linnaeus must have seen it alive. It is certain that this 
specimen did not come from Asia, though Linnaeus did not state where the plants 
or seeds were obtained. 
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Not so Rafinesque! When this great, ingenious eccentric 
came to America and found this plant to be common “on the 
gravelly banks of rivers and lakes,’ he correctly recognized 
1) that there were many major morphological differences between 
the North American plant and the genus Cleome, and 2) that 
Linnaeus’ C. dodecandra of the Species Plantarum was a mixture 
of species. In 1819 he therefore established a new genus, 
Polanisia, for this plant, renaming the epithet graveolens. RRaf- 
inesque wrote (1819 p. 378-9): 

The type of the genus is the Cleome dodecandra of Linnaeus under which 
denomination many species were blended, which have no similitude with 
the real genus Cleome, differing in the calyx, corolla, nectarium, stamina. 
and fruit. I shall describe here that of North America, where 2 or 3 species 
exist, besides those of the West Indies, Africa, and Asia, which are totally 
different. .. . Polanisia graveolens ...is the Cleome dodecandra of 
Michaux and Pursh. 

It is curious that Rafinesque saw fit to use C. dodecandra 
as the basis for his new genus without retaining the Linnaean 
specific epithet. Apparently he was not sure of the identity 
of the taxa included by Linnaeus under that name, and it is 
doubtful whether he ever checked the reference in the Flora 
Zeylanica, which would have cleared up the confusion. 

After 1819 Cleome dodecandra L. all but disappeared from the 
literature and Rafinesque’s name was used commonly. In 1824, 
De Candolle enlarged Polanisia to nine species, including in it 
an unnatural assemblage of Cleomoideae with more than six 
stamens. In doing this he transferred Cleome dodecandra L. 
to Polanisia, at the same time recognizing P. graveolens as an 
equally valid species. 

Polanisia dodecandra (L.) DC., like the Linnaean species on 
which it was based, has since that time been completely ignored 
in America and has been incorrectly applied only once or twice 
for some African taxa. Many authors, as for example Britton 
and Brown (1913), repeated Rafinesque’s misconception by 
citing in synonymy under Polanisia graveolens Raf. “Cleome 
dodecandra Michx. 1803, not L. 1753.,” not realizing that all 
three of these names referred to one and the same entity. 

My studies indicate Polanisia to be a valid genus (IItis 1950), 
though in a narrower sense than that of De Candolle.* It in- 


+ A thorough taxonomic and morphological discussion of Polanisia is in preparation, 
and will appear soon elsewhere. 
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cludes six North American taxa with emarginate to lobed petals, 

8 to 20 stamens and unilateral disks with concave apices. 

Therefore Cleome dodecandra properly belongs in Polanisia. 
Thus the synonymy of the species is as follows: 


POLANISIA DODECANDRA (L.) DC. Prodr. 1: 242. 1824. 
Cleome dodecandra L. Sp. Pl. ed. 1.2: 672. 1753; Michx. Fl. Bor.-Am. 
2:32. 1803. 
Polanisia graveolens Raf. in Am. Journ. Sei. 1: 379. 1819; Journ. 
Phys. Chim. Hist. Nat. 89:98. 1819. 
Cleome dodecandra L. var. canadensis L. ex DC. loc. cit. 1: 242. 1824, 
nom. nud. in synon. 


Cleome graveolens (Raf.) Schult. f. Syst. 7!: 45. 1829. 


A very complete enumeration of Rafinesque’s own references 
to this species would be beyond the scope of this paper and 
would cover nearly a printed page (He must have been very proud 
of this genus and species !). A complete listing may be found 
in Merrill’s Index Rafinesquianus (1949). 

It may be of interest to note that there exists a very early, 
accurate illustration of this species in tab. 131 of Cornut’s Cana- 
densium Plantarum Historia of (1635) reproduced as plate 1201. 
Though Linnaeus used this work in the preparation of the Species 
Plantarum (Svenson 1945), he must not have recognized the 
subject of this drawing. De Candolle (1824), however, did, and 
cited it under Polanisia graveolens Raf.—DEPARTMENT OF BOTANY 
AND BACTERIOLOGY, UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS, FAYETTEVILLE, 
ARKANSAS. 
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NOTES ON SOME ROSES IN THE GRAY’S 
MANUAL RANGE 


JULIAN A. STEYERMARK 


In an attempt to arrive at a satisfactory evaluation and dis- 
position of the various taxa of Rosa occurring in Missouri, it 
became obvious that in both the latest Gray’s Manual and in 
Gleason’s Flora several taxa were not treated. Fernald states 
(p. 868) that ‘‘Only the clearer-cut species and varieties are here 
included. Many scores of recently proposed ‘species’ are omitted 
until their relative stability is better demonstrated.” The fol- 
lowing names: R. conjuncta Rydb., R. petiolata Rydb., R. Bushii 
Rydb., R. Aucuparia Rydb., R. subserrulata Rydb., R. rudiuscula 
Greene, and R. Palmeri Rydb. were based originally upon Mis- 
souri specimens. Two others, R. polyanthema Lunell and R. 
relicta Erlanson, were either based in part on or have been identi- 
fied with Missouri material, and their status is of present in- 
terest. 

Of this assemblage Fernald recognized R. conjuncta as a valid 
taxon. He relegated R. Bushii to synonymy under R. arkansana 
var. suffulta, a course of procedure with which the present author 
is in full agreement. The other names, however, have not been 
taken up in either of the above manuals, and it becomes necessary 
to dispose of them in relation to existing taxa. 

In an effort to untangle these poorly defined and not clearly 
cut taxa, the various Missouri species described by Rydberg 
were studied from material borrowed from the New York Botan- 
ical Garden. I am deeply grateful to Mr. Frank Mac Keever, 
Custodian of the Herbarium, and to Dr. David D. Keck, Head 
Curator, for their courtesy in making this material available for 
my study. 

As a result of these studies, it appears that none of the taxa 
listed above can be maintained, and that Fernald’s treatment in 
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the New Manual is, for the most part (with the exception of R. 
conjuncta), wholly adequate for them, while Gleason’s treatment 
is much more superficial and fails to account for a number of 
names entitled to recognition. In the following summary, my 
own opinions of the taxa are given. 


Rosa Bushii Rydb., R. conjuncta Rydb., R. polyanthema Lunell. = R. 
ARKANSANA var. SUFFULTA (Greene) Cockerell. 

Rosa Aucuparia Rydb., R. petiolata Rydb. = R. vireriana Mill. 

Rosa relicta Erlanson = R. ARKANSANA, var. SUFFULTA (Greene) Cock- 
erell. 

Rosa palmeri Rydb. = R. CAROLINA var. vILLOSA (Best) Rehder. 

Rosa subserrulata Rydb. = R. carouina, f. GLANDULOSA (Crépin) Fern. 

Rosa rudiuscula Green, in my opinion, may best be abandoned as a 
name of confusion. 


Rosa AucupaRia Rydb. 

The type of this species (Bush 5866 from Dumas, Missouri), 
deposited in the herbarium of the New York Botanical Garden, 
has the stout, elongated, rather broad-based prickles character- 
istic of R. virginiana. With respect to the corymbose inflores- 
cence, broad adnate portion of the upwardly dilated stipules, 
height of stems, number, shape, size, and glabrosity of leaflets, 
the type specimen can be matched by numerous collections of 
R. virginiana, with which it may be judged as conspecific. Be- 
sides this collection, Bush made others from Clark County, Mis- 
souri (no. 9/45a from Medill) which can also be assigned to 
R. virginiana, 


Rosa Busuit Rydb. 

I am in agreement with Fernald in reducing this name to 
synonymy under R. arkansana var. suffulta (Greene) Cockerell. 
In the original description, it was characterized by Rydberg 
(N. Am. FI. 22, pt. 6: 485. 1918) as having a “decidedly pear- 
shaped hypanthium” as contrasted with a “globose or slightly 
pear-shaped” hypanthium. This character, however, cannot 
differentiate it from various specimens annotated as R. suffulta 
[R. arkansana var. suffulta] by Mrs. Erlanson. One specimen, 
Bush 3970a, collected in flower from Courtney, Missouri, labeled 
by Rydberg as R. Bushii, shows an hypanthium which can be 
matched by various specimens annotated as R. suffulta by Mrs. 
Erlanson (i.e. Gates 3070 from 3 km. north of Janesville, Wis- 
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consin), and by a fragment of the type specimen of R. suffulta 
(Vasey from Las Vegas, New Mexico) in the herbarium of the 
New York Botanical Garden. The pear-shaped hypanthium 
acute at base in fruit can be matched by such fruiting specimens 
of R. arkansana var. suffulta as Moodie 998 from the Vicinity of 
Rosedale, Alberta, and Arséne 17732 from the vicinity of Las 
Vegas, New Mexico. In the specimens annotated R. Busha by 
Rydberg there is variation in size of leaflets from a small size (in 
the type specimen) to a larger size (in various flowering speci- 
mens). 


Rosa consunctTa Rydb. 

The type specimen (Bush 101 from Atchison Co., Missouri) 
was collected in an area where subsequent and additional ma- 
terial, labeled R. suffulta, has been taken. In his original de- 
scription of R. conjuncta Rydberg states (N. Am. FI. 22, pt. 6: 
505. 1918) that the sepals in fruit are ‘‘persistent but reflexed,”’ 
using this character, together with the glaucous nature of the 
plant, to separate R. conjuncta from R. suffulta, in which the 
sepals are stated (ibid.) to be “erect in fruit” and “plant not 
glaucous.” Under R. suffulta Rydberg makes the statement 
(loc. cit. p. 505) that the sepals are “after anthesis ascending and 
usually persistent or tardily deciduous’’ (italics are those of the 
present author), a statement not conforming to his “sepals 
after flowering erect, connivent, long persistent on the fruit’, 
used as key characters on p. 483 for separating the section Cin- 
namomeae, in which he places R. suffulta. Fernald in the new 
Gray’s Manual keys out R. conjuncta (p. 870) under “sepals 
widely divergent or reflexed in maturity’, whereas R. arkansana 
[var. suffulta] is keyed under “sepals porrect in fruit, forming a 
loose beak at summit of the receptacle’, but both are placed 
under a larger heading (p. 809) of “sepals erect to divergent 
after flowering, persistent in fruit’’! 

After a study of a large series of specimens of R. arkansana 
var. suffulta and R. conjuncta in the herbaria of the New York 
Botanical Garden, Missouri Botanical Garden, and Chicago 
Natural History Museum, I have reached the inescapable con- 
clusion that these two taxa must be treated conspecifically, and 
placed with R. arkansana as R. arkansana var. suffulta. Ex- 
amination of this material, as well as studies made in the field, 
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leads me to conclude that it is impossible to employ the character 
of the sepals after anthesis, or any other character, moreover, 
as criteria for distinguishing R. conjuncta from R. arkansana 
var. suffulta. In this connection herbarium material is mis- 
leading, as pressure on the fruiting hypanthium may distort the 
original position of the sepals so that it is not possible to ascertain 
whether they were actually spreading, reflexed, ascending, or 
erect. The attempt to separate R. conjuncta from R. arkansana 
var. suffulta on the basis of the position of the sepal in fruit has 
led to considerable confusion. 


Rydberg described R. conjuncta on the basis of a fruiting 
specimen in which the sepals are shown (in the pressed state) as 
mostly reflexed. But in various specimens of R. arkansana 
var. suffulta annotated by Rydberg and Erlanson as R. suffulta, 
the sepals are erect, ascending, spreading, and, under certain 
conditions of pressing, even reflexed. In a collection of R. 
suffulta by Mackenzie from Little Blue Tank, Jackson Co., 
Missouri on July 29, 1900, the sepals on some of the fruits are 
spreading to ascending, but on other fruits they are deciduous. 
In Moyer 570 from Big Stone, South Dakota, identified by 
Erlanson as R. suffulta, an even later fruiting stage is shown in 
which most of the sepals have fallen, while the other remaining 
sepals are reflexed, spreading, or ascending, and in the case of 
those sepals remaining attached by their lower portion to the 
hypanthium, it is impossible to decide whether the sepal is erect 
or spreading. In another specimen, Bush 12353 from Mound 
City, Missouri, identified as R. conjuncta, the very mature fruit 
has completely lost its sepals. It would be difficult, indeed, to 
reconcile this type of specimen with Rydberg’s description of 
the sepals in R. conjuncta as “persistent” or with the new Gray’s 
Manual “sepals erect to divergent after flowering, persistent in 
fruit.” 

In this connection, it should be pointed out that the key 
character “sepals widely spreading or reflexed in maturity” on 
p. 870 to include R. conjuncta is indented under the heading on 
p. 869 “sepals erect to divergent after flowering.’ In several 
specimens, such as Bush 9371 from Courtney, Missouri, identi- 
fied by Rydberg as R. suffulta, and Mackenzie 5 from Waldo 
Park, Missouri, identified by Mackenzie as Rh. suffulta, the sepals 
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are not erect after anthesis, but, if one judges by the pressed 
specimen, are definitely reflexed. 

Since sepal position after anthesis is influenced in an herbarium 
specimen by the pressure applied from a given direction, often 
unequally exerted on one side, and, as the sepals become more 
and more deciduous with age, it seems surprising that such 
importance to the position of the sepals on the fruit should have 
been held by both Rydberg and Fernald to be reliable criteria 
as applied to R. conjuncta versus R. arkansana var. suffulta. 
Furthermore, the character of the glaucous upper surface of the 
leaflets in R. conjuncta breaks down, as the foliage of R. arkansana 
var. suffulta also exhibits this, although not invariably. 

In short, R. conjuncta Rydb. can in no way be separated from 
R. arkansana var. suffulta. 


Rosa Patmerti Rydb. 

In his key Rydberg (loc. cit. p. 485) characterizes this putative 
taxon as having “leaflets firm, dark-green above, paler and 
pubescent beneath, at least on the veins; leaf-rachis glandular- 
hispid.”” However, neither these characters nor the number of 
leaflets “leaflets on the young shoots mostly 9 and the floral 
branches mostly 5” [p. 502] serve to distinguish R. Palmeri from R. 
carolina and var. villosa. The type of R. Palmeri (EL. J. Palmer 
8428 from Carthage, Jasper Co., Missouri), deposited in the 
Gray Herbarium, and other material segregated by Rydberg as 
R. Palmer in the herbarium of the New York Botanical Garden, 
possess leaflets that are pale and more or less pubescent beneath 
as in &. carolina var. villosa, but Palmer 18322 from Webb City, 
Jasper Co., Missouri, has the lower surface of the leaflets only 
sparsely pilose and tends towards R. carolina f. glandulosa 
(Crépin) Fern. 


ROSA PETIOLATA Rydb. 

As he erred in believing that a ‘decidedly pear-shaped hypan- 
thium” set Rh. Bushii apart from species having a “globose or 
slightly pear-shaped” hypanthium (loc. cit. p. 485), Rydberg 
was misled trying to distinguish FR. petiolata, based entirely on a 
fruiting specimen, with “hypanthium decidedly pyriform, or 
ellipsoid, long tapering at the base” (loc. cit. p. 485) from species 
having the hypanthium “globose or short-ellipsoid, rounded or 
barely acute at the base”’ (loc. cit. p. 484). 
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An attempt to analyze this species and to resolve its taxonomic 
status leads me, after careful comparison of the type specimen 
(Bush, Aug. 27, 1892, from Clark Co., Missouri in the herbarium 
of the Missouri Botanical Garden) with the herbarium material 
of the Chicago Natural History Museum, New York Botanical 
Garden, and Missouri Botanical Garden, to conclude that it is 
conspecific with R. virginiana. The height of 1-2 meters given 
by Rydberg for R. petiolata (loc. cit. p. 501), as well as the 
character of ‘‘small straight prickles,’ can be duplicated in R. 
virgincana. Ordinarily, the prickles in R. virginiana are con- 
spicuous, but the species is variable with respect to the degree 
of prickliness, specimens occasionally occurring that are quite 
prickleless or with few reduced prickles. 

So far as the pyriform or ellipsoid hypanthium is concerned, 
this appears to be the result either of varying degrees of maturity 
of the fruiting receptacle or of the manner of pressure exerted 
within the press, rather than to be indicative of any natural 
condition. For example, in a collection by John K. Small (3 mi. 
north of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, July 30, 1888), deposited in 
the herbarium of the Chicago Natural History Museum and 
identified by Dr. Erlanson as R. carolina, two of the fruiting 
receptacles are pressed in such a way as to appear acutish and 
subturbinate, while others have a characteristic depressed- 
globose shape. A collection by Bush (no. 10122) from Dumas, 
Clark Co., Missouri, which may be referred to R. virginiana, and 
in a somewhat earlier stage of fructification than the type 
specimen of R. petiolata, has fruiting receptacles varying from 
subglobose and rounded at the base to subpyriform and narrowed 
at the base. I have also referred to R. virginiana the specimen 
of Steyermark 26417 from Chariton Co., Missouri, which has 
pyriform fruits narrowed at the base. 

However, the subpyriform-shaped receptacles appear to owe 
their form to the pressure on that particular part of the press. 
It is probable that the type of R. petiolata from Clark Co. origi- 
nated from Dumas, as that locality was the principal one visited 
by Bush in Clark Co. in the early days of his collecting. It is 
significant that other collections made by Bush from Dumas have 
proven to belong to R. virginiana, such as his 5866 (type of R. 
Aucuparia) and 10117, 10122, and 10173 (all of which he himself 
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identified as R. virginiana). Rydberg identified a Deam collec- 
tion (no. 39512) from Porter Co., Indiana, as R. petiolata because 
of the pyriform fruit, whereas Deam identified this collection as 
R. carolina. Although Rydberg describes the hypanthium of 
R. conjuncta (loc. cit. p. 505) as “‘subglobose, acute at the base,” 
the type specimen (Bush 101 in the herbarium of the New York 
Botanical Garden) shows most of the hypanthia as subpyriform! 
As any rose-gardener or student of roses knows, a number of 
species possess pyriform and elongated fruiting receptacles, but 
in the case of the species under discussion, 1. e. R. petrolata and 
other species segregated by Rydberg on the basis of pyriform 
fruits (R. Bushii), the pyriform shape appears to be due to either 
degrees of maturity of the receptacle or pressure exerted on the 
specimen in press. 


Rosa POLYANTHEMA Lunell. 

Lunell (Am. Midl. Nat. 3: 138. 1913) describes the leaflets 
of the type specimen (collected on the banks of the Missouri, not 
far from Bismarck, Burleigh County, South Dakota) as ‘‘glaucous 
and more or less tomentulose and even glandular beneath, 
especially on the main nerve.”’ Rydberg, however, in his specific 
description (loc. cit. p. 505) states the leaflets to be “‘short- 
pubescent beneath”, but in his key (loc. cit. p. 485) modifies the 
statement, placing R. polyanthema under the part of the key with 
“leaves densely pubescent, especially beneath.” 

An examination of isotype material of R. polyanthema in the 
herbaria of the New York Botanical Garden and Chicago Natural 
History Museum reveals that the leaflets are mainly pubescent 
on the midrib beneath and glabrate to very sparsely pubescent 
on the main surface, and can not be considered as “densely 
pubescent beneath.” This type of pubescence can be matched 
in other material from Missouri, Kansas, and South Dakota 
referred to R. polyanthema, as well as R. arkansana var. suffulta 
specimens showing variation in pubescence on the lower leaf 
surface from a more or less moderately pubescent surface to one 
only sparsely pubescent. Dr. Erlanson identified the specimens 
of Milligan from Lancaster Co., Nebraska, Azton from near 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, and Sandberg, Hennepin Co., Minne- 
sota, as R. suffulta [= R. arkansana var. suffulta], but each of 
them matches well the isotype material of R. polyanthema. In 
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both these taxa the leaflets vary from 9-11, and are glaucous 
beneath. In my opinion R. polyanthema can be considered a 
vigorous type of R. arkansana var. suffulta with large, broad 
leaflets. 


Rosa RELICTA Erlanson. 

Deam treats this taxon (Fl. Indiana, p. 577) as a variety of R. 
suffulta, while Jones (Fl. Illinois, 2nd ed., p. 164) makes it a 
synonym of R. suffulta. In her original description (RHODORA 
30: 116-117. 1928) Erlanson states that ‘Rosa relicta begins to 
flower earlier than R. suffulta,’’? but several specimens from 
Missouri which I would identify as R. arkansana var. suffulta 
(Steyermark 5708, 5711) were collected in flower on June 2, and 
had already been in anthesis for several days previously. This 
is as early, then, as the May 29th date of Bush 11336 and 11337, 
the Wellington, Missouri collections cited as R. relicta by Erlan- 
son in her original description. 

Other collections from Wellington by Bush (11327 and 11334) 
made on the same day (May 29) and probably from the same 
locality (“dry banks, Wellington’’) as the specimens cited by 
Erlanson, match material of R. arkansana var. suffulta, as do 
additional collections Bush made at Wellington (his numbers 
11754, 11771, and 11768). In both taxa the infrastipular 
prickles are not differentiated from prickles of the internodes, 
the leaflets are more or less appressed-pubescent beneath with 
varying degrees of pubescence, and the hypanthia are glabrous. 
The aerial branches of the stems of FR. relecta are described by 
Erlanson as being “5-30 cm. high,’’ but Bush’s Wellington 
specimens, which I would refer to R. arkansana var. suffulta, 
collected on May 29 (number 11327 and 11334) on the same day 
as his other Wellington collections (numbers 11336 and 11337), 
cited by Erlanson under R. relicta, have stems which are 50 cm. 
or more high and are certainly not ‘‘weak”’ or ‘‘semi-herbaceous”’ 
as stated (loc. cit. p. 117) by Erlanson. 

So far as the stipules in R. relicta being narrower than those of 
R. suffulta, there is no justification for stating that such a differ- 
ence exists. So far as R. relicta having a “‘small fruit with re- 
flexed and semi-deciduous sepals” is concerned, it would not seem 
possible, after studying material examined by Erlanson, to judge 
the validity of this character from herbarium material. Indeed, 
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in anthesis, it is impossible to state whether the sepals are erect 
and persistent or reflexed and semi-deciduous. 

In short, the characters by which Erlanson distinguishes R. 
relicta cannot be used reliably to separate this putative taxon 
from Rk. arkansana var. suffulta, and the study of available 
herbarium material points to the two being conspecific. 

Rosa SUBSERRULATA Rydb. I have examined the type 
(Bush 42, from Swan, Missouri) deposited in the herbarium of 
the New York Botanical Garden. The  stipitate-glandular 
rachis of the leaf and more or less glandular-toothed leaflets, 
which are mostly glabrous beneath, differ in no fundamental 
respects from other collections satisfactorily identified and 
placed with R. carolina f. glandulosa (Crépin) Fern. 

Rosa RUDIUSCULA Greene. This species was based upon a 
Bush collection (no. 208) from Little Blue, Jackson Co., Mis- 
souri. As Deam states in his Flora of Indiana (p. 578), “This 
rose is intermediate between R. carolina and R. suffulta, and has 
been produced experimentally by Dr. Erlanson by crossing these 
species. Because of its hybrid nature it is difficult to identify 
unless one is familiar with our wild roses. In former accounts of 
the genus the tendency of Rosa rudiuscula to have thick, leathery 
leaves has been stressed. This character is also found in Rosa 
carolina and is not invariably present in the hybrid.” 

I am in agreement with Deam’s remarks that the character of 
thick, leathery leaves is not invariably present in R. rudiuscula. 
In fact, there are many transitions from a submembranaceous to 
subcoriaceous texture in both R. carolina and R. suffulta [= R. 
arkansana var. suffulta] as well as in what is passing as R. rudius- 
cula. Since some of the specimens identified as R. rudiuscula 
show both glabrous as well as bristly receptacles, it is possible to 
place them either with R. carolina and var. villosa or with R. 
arkansana var. suffulta. Greene describes the calyx (Leaflets 
2: 134. 1911) as “‘more or less obviously beset with short stout 
strongly gland-tipped bristles, but otherwise glabrous.’’ The 
fruit is described as ‘“‘depressed-globose, the sepals persistent 
and closely refiexed over it.’”” The persistent character is that 
of R. suffulta [= R. arkansana var. suffulta], while the reflexed 
nature of the sepals is more characteristic of R. carolina. How- 
ever, many fruiting specimens of R. carolina exhibit various 
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stages of sepal persistence, and a tardily deciduous sepal is diffi- 
cult to distinguish from a persistent one. 

Even granting that R. rudiuscula is intermediate between R. 
carolina and R. arkansana var. suffulta and has been produced 
experimentally to indicate its hybrid origin, the fact that plants 
identified as R. rudiuscula run the gamut of variation from sub- 
membranaceous to firmly subcoriaceous leaflets and from a 
glandular-hispid to glabrous receptacle leads me to conclude that 
such a taxon cannot be recognized as a clear-cut one, and, there- 
fore, becomes a permanent source of confusion. According to 
Art. 75 of the latest edition (1952) of the International Code of 
Botanical Nomenclature, ‘““A name of a taxon must be rejected 
if it is used with different meanings, and so becomes a long- 
persistent source of error.’”’ Even by creating a new nomen- 
clatorial status for it in the category of a hybrid indicated by 
a X would not clarify the confusion. I believe taxonomy is 
best served if when specimens are recognized as intermediate 
between R. carolina and R. arkansana var. suffulta it is so stated 
or indicated on an herbarium label. Such statements as “tending 
towards R. carolina’ or ‘tending towards R. arkansana var. 
suffulta’ are appropriate. In this manner, it can be re- 
corded that there are various intermediate stages exhibited by 
a number of specimens, ranging from firmly coriaceous to mem- 
branaceous leaflets and from hispid-glandular to glabrous re- 
ceptacles, without committing oneself to a given name, especially 
when that name cannot be applied to any one of the intermediates. 

In various recognizable oak hybrids and in various named 
hybrids belonging to other genera, the differences between the 
hybrid and its parent species are sufficiently marked and per- 
ceptible to be distinguished in field and herbarium. In the case 
of R. rudiuscula, however, there are no definite characters which 
hold true to distinguish specimens as either R. carolina on the 
one side or R. arkansana var. suffulta on the other or definitely 
as a hybrid between them. I, therefore, propose that in the 
interests of clear taxonomy the name R. rudiuscula be abandoned 
and rejected as one leading to confusion and error.—cHICAGO 
NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM. 
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IRIS BREVICAULIS IN CaNADA.—The discovery of a large 
colony of Iris brevicaulis Raf. near Point Pelee on the north 
shore of Lake Erie in June, 1953, has extended the known range 
of this species to Ontario and appears to furnish a new record 
for the Canadian flora. 

This Iris was found growing near the marshy edge of Sturgeon 
Creek, which empties into Lake Erie about three miles southeast 
of Leamington at the base of Point Pelee. Along the same 
stream, growing with Typha angustifolia L. at its mucky margin, 
were seen numerous scattered individuals of Irzs virginica L. 
var. Shrevet Anderson. ‘The colony of J. brevicaulis was at some 
distance back from the margin of the creek near a woods, growing 
in a low marshy area which appeared to be periodically flooded. 
The shorter flexuous stems of J. brevicaulis contrasted sharply 
with the longer and straight-stemmed plants of J. virginica 
var. Shervet. 

Specimens from the following collection of Iris brevicaulis 
Raf. have been placed in the Herbarium of the Department of 
Botany at the University of Toronto and of the Missouri Botan- 
ical Garden:—near the marshy edge of Sturgeon Creek, three 
miles southeast of Leamington, Ontario, June 20, 1953, J. K. 
& M. E. Shields 1348. 

Field work in Essex County was carried out under the direction 
of Dr. J. H. Soper of the University of Toronto and was supported 
by the Research Council of Ontario. Dr. Edgar Anderson has 
kindly verified the identification of Irds brevicaulis. 
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